MARCH 1, 1945 


Memorandum Defining Polish Stand Handed by the Polish Govern- 
ment to the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
before the Crimea Conference 


“The Polish Government assumes that questions 
concerning Poland will be discussed during the 
pending meeting of the highest executives of the 
great Allied powers. With full confidence in the 
resolve of the Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
assure the Allied Polish Republic genuine inde- 
pendence and to guarantee its rights, the Polish 
Government desires to take advantage of this occa- 
sion in order to state its views as follows: 


“1. The Polish Government is of the opinion 
that the territorial question should be settled after 
termination of hostilities. In this matter the opinion 
of the Polish Government coincides with the gen- 
eral principles enunciated by the Governments of 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. The Polish Govern- 
ment is prepared for friendly settlement of the 
Polish-Soviet dispute arising from claims of the 
USSR to eastern territories of the Polish Republic, 
and it will agree to any method provided for by 
international law, for a just and equitable settle- 
ment of the dispute with participation of both sides. 
Furthermore, the Polish Government is determined 
to conclude an alliance with the USSR guarantee- 
ing security of both states, and to collaborate 
closely with the Government of the USSR within 
the framework of a universal international security 
organization, and within that, of an economic or- 
ganization of states of central eastern Europe. 
However, as Poland, one of the United Nations, 
made immense sacrifices in material and spiritual 
values in the common struggle for the freedom of 
the world, lost nearly one-fifth of her population, 
killed in battles, massacred in penal camps and 
Ghettos, perished in prisons, in banishment and in 
forced labor camps—the Polish Government can- 
not be expected to recognize decisions unilaterally 
arrived at. The Polish Government is convinced 
that a simultaneous establishment and guarantee of 
the entire territorial status of the Polish Republic, 
settlement of the dispute with the USSR, allocation 
to Poland of territories situated north and west of 
her frontiers embracing lands to which she is justly 
entitled, assurance of her genuine independence 
and of full rights to organize her internal life in 
conformity with the will of the Polish nation un- 
trammeled by any foreign intervention, are matters 
of vital importance, not only to Poland, but also 
affecting the whole of Europe. 


“2. If, in spite of the constant endeavors of 
the Polish Government, the Soviet Government 
should not agree to an understanding freely ar- 
rived at, the Polish Government desirous of assur- 
ing internal peace and liberty to the country, sug- 
gests that a military inter-Allied commission be set 
up, under control of which local Polish administra- 
tion would discharge its functions until resumption 
of authority by a legitimate government. The com- 
mission would have at their disposal military con- 
tingent supplies by powers represented in it. The 
status of the commission and principles on which 
local administration would be based should be 
elaborated in agreement with the Polish Govern- 
ment. The Polish Government’s desire to state here 
that lawful Polish authorities which were abolished 
by German occupying power in violation of stipu- 
lations of the 4th Hague Convention of 1907, con- 
tinued to function underground and should form 
a basis of administration of the country. After the 
return to Poland of supreme state authorities and 
those of her nationals who, owing to military events 
remain outside the frontiers of the country, elec- 
tions will be held on the basis of a universal, free, 
direct, secret and proportional ballot which offers 
all political parties full freedom of electoral activ- 
ities and all citizens an equal and free right to ex- 
press their will. The Polish Government will retain 
its authority until convocation of the Sejm, elected 
in accordance with the aforesaid principles and the 
formation, in Poland, of a new legitimate Govern- 
ment. 


“3. The Polish Government is confident that 
the Government of Great Britain will not agree to 
be a party to decisions concerning the Allied Polish 
Republic arrived at without the participation and 
consent of the Polish Government. The Polish 
Government confidently trusts that at the confer- 
ence of the great Allied powers, the British Gov- 
ernment will give expression to their resolve not to 
recognize accomplished facts in Poland, particu- 
larly, not to recognize a puppet Government. 
Recognition of such a ‘Government’ in Poland 
would be tantamount to recognition of the aboli- 
tion of independence of Poland, in defense of 
which the present war was begun.” 


—London, January 22, 1945 
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Tribute to Those Who Fell for the Freedom of Poland 


Meeting in London on February 10, 1945 the Polish 
Cabinet adopted the following resolution in tribute to 
the Polish Home Army, which has been dissolved by 
order of President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz. 


tion that arose in Poland upon the termination of the 

German occupation, has resolved to pay homage to the 
fighters who died for the cause of freedom and to express 
their highest recognition to home authorities, the Home Army 
and all organizations who cooperated with them in the per- 
formance of their tasks. 

“On September 1, 1939, Poland arising in defense of free- 
dom and justice was compelled to take up an unequal fight 
against the whole German Army. In the great battle of 
Kutno, in the heroic defenses of Warsaw, Lwow, Modlin, 
Westerplatte, Hel, as well as in scores of other battles, the 
Polish armies defended with their lives not only their own 
land, but also territories of their far-off Allies, thus giving 
them invaluable time for the preparation of defense. After 
the entry of Soviet armies into Poland their occupation of 
the Eastern territories of the Polish Republic formed the 
bases for the Polish Home Army’s continued struggle with 
the Germans. 

“Poland lost her freedom but she did not abandon the strug- 
gle. The President of the Republic, the Government and 
Polish armed forces in the west—the Government’s delegate, 
Home Council of Ministers, Council of National Unity and 
Home Army in Poland—representing de facto and de jure 
the continuity of the Polish state—are carrying on, supported 
by their Allies and the inflexible will of the Polish nation, a 
dogged fight for the freedom of Poland and the world. The 
Polish armed forces organized abroad, fought by the side 
of our Allies on all fronts. Narvik, the Vosges Mountains, 
the Maginot Line, Tobruk, Monte Cassino, Ancona, Falaise, 
Breda. Arnhem—these places have all been linked forever, 
with our name and our banners by the blood and toil of the 
Polish soldier? Five-and-a-half years of uninterrupted war- 
fare by the Polish airforce—the battle of Britain and an end- 
less number of raids upon France, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, Germany and other missions—five-and-a-half years of 
constant fighting by the Polish Navy and heavy and exacting 
services of the Merchant Marine—these represent part of the 
Polish share in the general war effort of the United Nations. 
Another part of this effort fell upon the shoulders of Poland, 
the Home Army and the entire Polish population in their 
continuous fight with the invader, going through immeasur- 
able suffering and bearing sacrifices which no Black Book 
could ever attempt to describe. 

“Over five million Polish citizens—one-sixth of the whole 
nation—have lost their lives. The rest go on existing in such 


“Th HE Polish Cabinet, after having considered the situa- 


utter poverty and under conditions which Europe has not 
suffered for centuries past. Warsaw has been completely 
destroyed. Hundreds of towns and villages have been laid 
waste. A thousand years of cultural achievement has been 
annihilated and looted by the invader. In spite of this, the 
Polish nation has not succumbed, it has not ceased the fight, 
nor has it lost its faith in the ideals of good, the freedom of 
nations and the dignity of human beings. 

“The Home Army, armed force of the nation, before the 
beginning of military operations in 1944, included 2,500,000 
men, a well organized network of local commands and high 
command. From the day of its formation in 1939, this army 
carried on continual sabotage, diversive actions against Ger- 
man armed forces, administration, and war production. As 
the frontline advanced through Polish territories the Home 
Army took up an open fight against the Germans at their 
rear. Two Polish divisions fought in the battles for Wilno, 
twenty-seven divisions helped expel Germans from Volhynia, 
attacks of the Third and Ninth Divisions of the Home Army 
enabled Soviet armies rapidly to force the fortified line of 
the River Bug, operations of units of the Second, Eighteenth 
and Twenty-fourth Divisions of the Home Army helped es- 
tablish bridgeheads on the western bank of the Vistula in the 
regions of Sandomierz and Radom. 

“The culmination of the battles of the Home Army was the 
Warsaw rising which for 63 days tied up a large part of the 
German forces and paralyzed the communication lines of the 
German Second Army with its supply bases, Besides this, 
the Home Army was engaged every month in hundreds of 
smaller skirmishes, battles which continued until recently 
when the Sixth Division participated in battles for Cracow 
and parts of the Seventh Division in military operations in 
regions of Czestochowa and Piotrkow. This great effort of the 
Home Army was rendered possible only through the whole- 
hearted self-sacrificing support of the entire Polish nation. 

“The third fundamental task which was carried out by the 
Home Army was intelligence work for the Allies conducted 
behind the entire Eastern Front and in territories of the 
Reich. It was a continuous, most difficult effort, crowned with 
great results. It is to the Home Army that the Allies are 
indebted for their timely information about flying bombs. 
The work and struggle of the Home Army was made all the 
more difficult by the fact that after having taken advantage 
of their aid, the advancing Soviet armies immediately pro- 
ceeded to disarm Polish units, imprison soldiers in concentra- 
tion camps and deport them, sometimes even shooting Polish 
officers. In spite of these extremely difficult conditions in 
which the Home Army was fighting it has fulfilled its duty 
honorably and acquitted itself of its obligations towards the 
home country and the Allies. 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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Editor's note: In connection with the cur- 
rent American Red Cross War Fund 
Drive, here is a comprehensive account of 
Polish Red Cross activity during this war. 


HE POLISH RED CROSS was constituted 

| after Poland regained her independence in 

1919, and became a member of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Organization. 

Before the outbreak of the present war the 
P.R.C. had 400 branches in the 16 provinces 
(voivodships) of the Republic with a greater 
number of local bodies, supervised numerous hy- 
giene centers with special first aid courses for 
young women in rural districts and organized life- 
saving corps, particularly in industrial areas. It 
maintained excellent nursing schools which edu- 
cated and trained a well-qualified nursing person- 
nel for hospitals and laboratory work as well as for 
special duty during epidemics and natural calami- 
ties, and ran its own hospitals, sanatoria, regular 
clinics and emergency ambulances. 

With the outbreak of the present war in Sep- 
tember 1939, the P.R.C. took active part in rescue 
work during the bombing and siege of Warsaw 
and Lwow and rushed assistance to all areas at- 
tacked by the enemy. At the beginning of the oc- 
cupation it undertook energetic relief work, dis- 
tributed gifts, viz. clothing, food, bandages and medicines, 
sent by the International Red Cross, the International Com- 
mittee for Rescuing Children, The American Friends Service 
Committee and the Red Cross Organizations of America, 
Holland, Denmark ete. 

In 1941, German authorities restricted the activities of the 
P.R.C, transferring its agenda to the Central Welfare Coun- 
cil which, since then, has taken over the distribution of goods 
coming from abroad. 

The Central Board of the P.R.C. set up in Paris in 1939, 
renewed its activities, bringing help to Polish prisoners of 


Polish Red Cross ambulance unit in Scotland. 
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Polish Red Cross in Palestine caring for children. 


war, refugees, Poles deported into the interior of Russia, or- 
ganizing the shipment of packages to camps and to Poland 
through the International Red Cross. It established Delega- 
tions in Europe and the Near East and set up medical clinics. 

In August 1940, after the collapse of France, the P.R.C. 
started its work all over again in London. The new Central 
Board, supported by the Polish Government, The British 
Red Cross and The Polish American Council, rapidly de- 
veloped its activities, assisted by its internal organization of 
five sections and a network of Delegations all over the world. 
numbering 30 at the present time. 

Proof of the great development 
of P.R.C. activities is best shown 
by the following turn-over fig- 
ures: 


1940 (5 months activity) total 
receipts amounted to...... 
eNO e ISIE? ca $132,000 

1941 (12 months activity) total 
receipts amounted to...... 
eee ee ca $1,290,000 

1942 (12 months activity) total 
receipts amounted to...... 

eer ca $1,930,000 

1943 (12 months activity) total 
receipts amounted to...... 
Den Near estar o ca $3,485,000 

1944 (12 months activity) total 
receipts are estimated at... 
SCR eRe ca $5,000,000 

The individual sections of the 
P.R.C. and its Delegations keep 
records and files of prisoners of 
war. internees, civilian population 
in occupied territories and Polish 
refugees dispersed all over the 
world. The number of collected 
names and addresses is estimated 


to be many hundreds of thousands. 

During the short period when communication with Poles 
deported to Russia was possible, the P.R.C. shipped : 
c. 110,000 pieces of various used clothing, medicines 


and nursing materials valued at.........-- ca $100,000 
new clothingavalned at.. coe ee ee EE ca $85.000 
various food parcels valued at.............-.-- ca $16,000 
money SIIppoORtavaltied at... . ene a EEEE ca $125,000 


Assistance organized and directed by the P.R.C., includes 
the shipment of food and clothing parcels, cigarettes, medi- 
cines and medical apparatus, artificial limbs, books, educa- 
tional materials, musical instruments and games for prisoners 
of war, Polish soldiers interned in neutral countries and for 
sick and wounded hospitalized soldiers. , , 

The average yearly food assistance for Polish prisoners of 
war amounted per head to c. 30 kgs (1 kg equals 2.2 lbs.) 
in 1941 and c. 60 kgs in 1942. Since June 1943 the average 
figure was c. 125 kgs, 60 kgs of which were shipped by the 
American Red Cross via Lend-Lease, the balance of c. 65 
kgs procured by the efforts of the P.R.C. thus securing the 
very modest average of 24 packages. 5 kgs each, per head 
yearly. (The American and British prisoners of war receive 
through the American Red Cross per head, c. 52 packages 
yearly). fa 

The food parcels contain products of high nutritive value— 
canned meat and fish, fats, sugar, dried fruits. chocolate, 
jams, coffee. tea etc, 

Since 1942 c. 450 individual clothing parcels, 5 kgs each, 
have been sent monthly to prisoners of war and interned 
soldiers from England, each containing: warm underwear, 
two shirts, a blanket or shoes, two pairs of socks, a cap. 
gloves, sweater, pajamas, two scarves, handkerchiefs, toilet 
and sewing articles, razor with blades, soap, etc. In 1943. the 
P.R.C. received from the Polish Military Mission in Canada 
c. 160.000 kgs. of clothing which was sent partly to prisoners 
of war, partly to soldiers interned in Switzerland. In 1944, the 
American Red Cross shipped at the request of the Polish Red 
Cross 60,000 clothing parcels via Lend-Lease containing full 
uniform equipment of excellent quality. 


WARTIME ACTIVITY OF THE POLISH RED CROSS 


MAYZNER, E.D. 


The average monthly shipments of tobacco products from 
the United Kingdom amounted to c. 14,000,000 cigarettes 
and 1,000 pounds of tobacco. 

The following amounts of books and educational materials 
were sent to prisoners of war and internees : 

In 1941—4,000 books of religious nature and 5,000 Polish- 
English dictionaries, in 1942—5,000 books of various content, 
in 1943—32,000 books of various content, particularly of 
educational nature, 1,700 French books, 6,000 notebooks and 
10,000 pencils. 

For the purchase of medicines and artificial limbs for sol- 
diers interned in Switzerland, the P.R.C. transferred 50,000 
Swiss francs, through the Mixed Commission in 1942, and, 
$120,000 in 1944, 

The P.R.C. supplied the Polish army with additional hos- 
pital equipment and medical materials, established medical 
help and clinics in Polish military and refugee centers 
throughout the United Kingdom, mobilized dental and first 
aid units, opened a Child-Care Center in Edinburgh as well 
as rest homes, soldiers’ clubs, canteens and reading rooms. In 
1942 a pharmaceutical laboratory was set up in London with 
a special division for analytical tests. In 1943 the laboratory 
produced c. 102,000 ampules and c. 3,200,000 pills of various 
kinds, partly used for the army, partly put into storage. A 
blood bank unit was installed in Edinburgh, The P.R.C. 
medical clinic gave treatment to c. 17,000 patients, the mobile 
dental units to c. 50,000 people. 

In 1943 a network of sewing rooms established by the 
P.R.C. in the United Kingdom mended c. 11,000 pieces of 
used clothing and produced c. 4,500 items of new underwear 
for prisoners of war. 

The widespread activity of the P.R.C. was to a considerable 
degree rendered possible thanks to the generous donations 
of the Polish American Council and the benevolent assistance 
of its President, Dean F. X. Swietlik. 

These donations in cash amounted since 1940 to Oct. 1944 
to a total of $1.070,000, used partly to cover the general ex- 
penditures of the P.R.C. for the purchases of materials for 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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Ambulance trucks donated by Polish-American Council in Chicago to Polish Red Cross. Standing from left to right: Minister Sylwin Strakacz, Polish 
Consul General in New York, Dean F. X. Swietlik, Chairman of the Council, and M. M. Mayzner, E.D., author of this article. 


Rebellion and Escape from Treblinka Death Camp 


by Y. WIERNIK* 


revolt was set for August 2nd, and we instinctively 

felt that the date was certain. We got busy with our 
preparations, checking as to whether everything was in 
readiness and whether our men knew the parts they had to 
play. 

August 2nd, 1943, was a scorchingly hot day. The sun 
shone brightly and its rays penetrated the small, grated win- 
dows of our barracks. We had practically no sleep during the 
night and dawn found us awake and tense. Each of us realized 
the importance of the moment and thought only of gaining 
freedom. We were disgusted with our miserable existence 
and all that mattered was to avenge ourselves on our tormen- 
tors and to escape. As for myself, I craved but one thing: 
to crawl into some quiet patch of woodland and to sleep 
quietly and restfully. 

At the same time, we were fully aware of the difficulties 
we would have to overcome. Observation towers, manned 
by armed guards, stood all around the camp and the camp 
itself swarmed with Germans and Ukrainians armed with 
rifles, machine guns and revolvers. The camp itself was sur- 
rounded by several lines of fences and ditches. 

However, we decided to risk it, come what may. I, for one, 
resolved to give the world a description of the inferno and 
a sketch of the layout of that accursed hell hole. That reso- 
lution had given me strength to struggle against the fiends 
and the endurance to bear the tortures. Somehow I felt 
that I would survive our break for freedom. 

My superior Lefler had been replaced by a new man whose 
name I did not know. We nicknamed him “Brown Shirt.” 
He was very kind to me. I walked up to him and asked for 
boards. Boards were stored in Camp No. 1 and he, not want- 
ing to interrupt our work, went along with some men to 
fetch them. The boards were brought. I inspected, measured 
and rejected them as unfit for the job to be done. I volun- 
teered to go over myself to select the material, but I made a 
wry face as if I did not like the idea. And so I went to the 
storage shed with my superior, all the while trembling with 
excitement. I felt that unless I made the most of that oppor- 
tunity all was lost. 


T iev definite, irrevocable date for the outbreak of the 


ry From: “A Year in Treblinka,” by Yankel Wiernik, New York, 
44, 


Jewish prisoners digging a common grave for their co-religionists murdered by the Germans. 


Presently, I found myself in Camp No. 1 and nervously 
looked around appraising our chances. The storage shed was 
guarded by a Jew about fifty years of age, wearing spectacles. 
I knew nothing of him since he was an inmate of Camp No. 1, 
but he was a member of the organization. My three helpers 
engaged the German superior in a conversation to divert his 
attention, while I pretended to be selecting boards. I inten- 
tionally went away from the others, continuing to select 
boards. Suddenly, I heard someone whispering in my ear: 
“Today, at 5:30 P.M.” I turned around casually and saw 
the Jewish watchman of the storage shed before me. He re- 
peated the above words once more and added: “There will 
be a signal.” 

Volunteers for the afternoon work shift were then selected. 
We assigned the weaker and less valuable men to the first 
shift because it had no tasks to perform. The first afternoon 
shift returned from work at 3 P.M. Our picked men then 
went to work, thirty in number. They were the bravest, the 
pluckiest and the strongest of the lot. Their task was to open 
the way for escape for the others. A crew was also picked for 
the water fetching chore as there was a great need for large 
quantities of water around 5 P.M. The gate leading to the 
well was opened wide and the number of water carriers was 
considerably augmented. 

All those assigned to work with the corpses wore only 
overalls which were marked. A penalty of 25 strokes with 
the whip was meted out for wearing any other clothing while 
doing this particular job. On that day, the men wore their 
clothes under the overalls. Before escaping, they would have 
to get rid of the overalls, as the latter would give them away. 

Suddenly we heard the signal, a shot fired into the air. 

We jumped up. Everyone fell to his particular task as 
pre-arranged and performed it with meticulous care. Among 
the most difficult tasks was the luring away of the Ukrainians 
from the observation towers. Once they began shooting at us 
from above, we could not possibly escape alive. Gold, how- 
ever, held an immense attraction for them, and they continu- 
ally trafficked with the Jews. When the shot rang out, one 
of the Jewish traders sneaked up to the tower and showed 
the Ukrainian Guard a gold coin. The Ukrainian, totally 
oblivious to the fact that he was on a post, dropped his ma- 
chine gun and hastily clambered down to coax the coin out of 
the Jew. Two other Jews were lying in 
wait for him, a little to the side. They 
grabbed him suddenly and finished him 
off. taking his revolver. The guards on 
the other towers were also taken care of 
quickly. 

Every German and Ukrainian we hap- 
pened to run into on our way out was 
killed. The attack was so sudden that be- 
fore the Germans were able to collect their 
wits, the road to freedom stood open for 
us. Weapons were snatched from the 
guardhouse and each of us grabbed all he 
could. As soon as the signal shot rang 
out, the guard at the well had been killed 
and his weapons taken from him. We all 
ran out of our barracks and took the posts 
that had been assigned to us. Within a 
few minutes, fires raged all around. We 
had done our duty well. 

I grabbed some guns and let fly right 
and left but when I saw that the road of 
escape stood open, I picked up an axe 
and a saw and ran. At first we were mas- 


(Please turn to page 15) 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Poland’s Union with the Sea 


when a reborn Poland be- 

gan to take over from Ger- 
many its age-old maritime terri- 
tories including the strip of Baltic 
coastline, a symbolic wedding of 
Poland and the sea took place at 
Puck, the Baltic naval base. Gen- 
eral Jozef Haller presided at the 
ceremony. 

On February 10, 1920, the 
first Polish Naval Battalion oc- 
cupied Puck, the light house and 
the nearby seaside. General Hal- 
ler, in the presence of a guard of 
honor composed of sailors, infan- 
try, light cavalrymen and lancers, 
and a crowd of thousands, rode 
his horse down the pier into the 
shallow waters of the Baltic from 
which the ice had been chopped 
for the ceremony. 

On shore Polish soldiers 
bearing regimental standards sur- 
rounded a white flag mast. With 
an emotion-filled but resolute 
voice, General Haller turning to 
the crowded shore, declared: 

“This is a day of honor and 
glory. It is a day of freedom, for the White Eagle has spread 
its wings not only over Polish land but also over Polish 
waters, Our nation now no longer feels choked by the hydra. 
Now we are a free nation in a free world. The Polish sailor 
will once again be able to sail the seven seas under his own, 
the Polish flag. 

“We owe this primarily to Divine mercy and to all those 
who have fought for our Independence, in our grandfathers 
as well as in our own day. ; 

“Hail to them who have fallen in this war, to those still 
living, who worked and fought for our independence. _ 

“Hail to the entire Polish nation and to all free nations 
that wish to live in peace with us and who fought side by 
side with us for this in the titanic battles 
recently ended . . .” 

Those gathered on shore echoed the 
general’s cheers. Clergymen completed 
the consecration of Poland’s sea with 
prayers. Above the heads of the crowd, 
the red and white flag of Poland was run 
up on the white mast, guns fired a salute, 
the military detachments presented arms 
and everyone sang the Polish National 
Anthem. 

Standard-bearers dipped flags into the 
sea, symbolizing the Poles’ greeting of 
their sea. 

Then General Haller and his retinue 
went before a field altar where an army 
chaplain, Father Rydlewski said mass. 
During the mass a salvo from the guns 
was fired. 


T Fren a reborn years ago 


R-P. MOMXKX. 
DNJA 10 7UTLGO 
NA WILCZNA RZECZY ALSA 
OQDZAYSKANIA 


MORZA POLSKIEGO, 


PUCK NAT: “SALTY KIT. 


General Jozef Haller throwing the symbolic wedding ring into the Baltic at Puck. 


Eye-witness sketch by Stanislaw Bagienski. 


February 10, the Polish Army, led by General Haller, took 
perpetual possession of this sea coast on this spot.” 

In further commemoration of the ceremony, a noted Polish 
artist, Henryk Uziemblo painted a document symbolizing the 
Polish Occupation of the Sea Coast. The artist followed the 
style used for the historic acts of Polish kings. Poland was 
represented by a shield bearing the arms of the Republic and 
of Pomorze voivodship on a background of wild waves, Be- 
low, the artist lettered an inscription; “The Year of Our 
Lord, 1920, February 10, to commemorate for all time the 
regaining of the sea by Poland. Puck on the Baltic.” 

That same day, the Polish Sejm in Warsaw held a special 
session celebrating the event as well as its own first anni- 

versary. The speaker of the Sejm, Woj- 
| ciech Trampezynski spoke from the 

floor : 

“Today, on the anniversary of our 
first session, another historic event has 
taken place, our standards now wave 
over the shores of the Baltic, a moment 
so long awaited by us all. Just as once, 
after the Peace of Torun in1466, we have 
again, after a long period of division, 
been reunited with the sea. 

“The roar of the sea is the most beau- 
tiful hymn of our nation. Our whole 
future depends on that narrow strip of 
shore between East Prussia and Pomer- 

mxx ania. Without it, our country could exist 
perhaps, and vegetate, but could never 
truly live, for we would always be de- 
pendent upon our neighbors. Thinking 


At the conclusion of divine services, Zias Hiak . of our country’s future, we must see to 
General Haller again rode into the sea anusga Jairen Y“ MAE eaten it that our young people love the free 
and threw a ring into the waves, to mark chen aie athe sea—an instinct stronger than death even 


the wedding of Poland and the sea. A 
pillar was driven into the sea on the 


among ancient peoples. And may our 
neighbors know that we shall defend that 


spot to commemorate the historic occa- 
sion. It bears the legend: 
“In the year of Our Lord, 1920, on 


Designed by Henryk Uziemblo 


“In the year of our Lord 1920, February 10, to 
commemorate for all time the regaining of the sea 
by Poland. Puck on the Baltic." 
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bit of shoreline to the last man, to the 
last drop of blood. 
(Please turn to page 14) 


THE MUSIC OF 


niche in the gallery of the world’s great musicians. 

For not only is she a fine pianist and harpsichordist, 
a musician of genius who combines harmoniously a love and 
understanding of modern music with that of ancient music, it- 
self renewed through the truth of her fingers,—but she is also 
the accomplished handmaiden of the nine muses, the con- 
fidante of all the arts. 

With Wanda Landowska everything is music. She herself 
is permeated with it. She lives her music as if she were 
illuminated by it from within. In playing, all her gestures 
and the peaceful radiance of her expression impart to the 
listener a sense of communion with the composition she is 
interpreting. In repose too, she is music—‘music” in the 
broad sense of the ancient Greeks, signifying the eurythmy 
of an existence governed by beauty. This artist, whose in- 
terpretations of music are both sensuous and mystical, is re- 
garded by her disciples as a guardian of the sacred fire 
handed down to us from the past and a high priestess of art 
in whom the Dionysian and the Apollinian are blended to 
perfection. 

Wanda Landowska was born if Warsaw. Her first con- 
tact with the piano, at the age of three, was through the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. It was as though she had been 
predestined to interpret an art which, later, she was to revive 
with such authority. At the age of 14, having finished her 
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Harpsichord forming part of Wanda Landowska's collection at 
Saint-Leu-La-Foret, France. 


piano studies with the great Pol- 
ish teacher, Michalowski, she 
left Warsaw for Berlin, to devote 
herself to composing. Finally, at 
the beginning of this century, she 
arrived in Paris. There she vis- 
ited the museums of old instru- 
ments, so rich in fine harpsichord 
collections and at the same time 
explored the libraries. Her hus- 
band. who specialized in folklore, 
encouraged her in her musicolog- 
ical research. 

Innumerable concerts through- 
out Europe brought fame so rap- 
idly to Wanda Landowska that 
soon the resounding echoes of an 
ever-growing chain of applause 
could be heard. Each concert con- 
stituted a universal ilesson for 
laymen and cultivated artists 
alike. 

For several years Landowska 
occupied the Chair of Ancient 
Music at the Royal Academy in 
Berlin. After that she taught in 
Bale and Barcelona, Then, begin- 
ning in 1925, she taught for two 
seasons at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia. In 1927, with an 
unforgettable concert, she inaug- 
urated her School of Ancient 
Music of the XVII & XVIII cen- 
turies at  Saint-lLeu-La-Foret, 
near Paris. For this she had built 
on the grounds surrounding her 
home, a special building which in 
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cal instruments have since been 
looted and stolen by the Germans. 
In her library was to be found 
literally every creation of the great 
masters of music, as well as every- 
thing that had been written about 
them, about old musical instru- 
ments or about the folklore of 
many nations. Tokens of warm 
friendship hung on the walls: a 
portrait of Tolstoy, for whom 
Landowska had played in Jasna 
Polana, sketches by Rodin, Car- 
peaux, Maillol, books inscribed to 
her in the handwriting of Valery, 
Gide, and many others. Saint-Leu 
was a meeting-place for the cul- 
tured from all over the world. 
Connoisseurs of music, writers, 
young men from remote countries 
of Europe and America all came 
to learn from Landowska the 
matchless, unfathomable simplici- 
ty of the great masters. Then 
came the war. Saint-Leu was si- 
lenced, but not its music. 

In her New York studio Lan- 
dowska has created a new Saint- 
Leu. A complete change of en- 
vironment, as well as the losses 
she has suffered, have not de- 
stroyed her serenity. Once more 
she sits all day at her beloved 
harpsichord (or piano), playing, 
working or humming through the 
great classics. Her thoughts are 
on her new programs, on fine 


reality was a temple dedicated to music. 

Wanda Landowska shares her knowledge and experience 
most generously and succeeds in communicating her faith, 
her enthusiasm, and her undaunted energy to those about her. 


points in the interpretation of the immortal works of Bach, 
Couperin, Mozart, Scarlatti and others. These are her pre- 
occupations, and although her concerts in New York con- 
tinue to attract the elite of the musical world, her thoughts 


Nor is her Pedagogical activity 
at all pedantic. On the con- 
trary, the atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence, the relaxed 
discipline which marks her 
classes, are less suggestive of 
a school than of an academy, 
in the platonic sense of the 
word. In fact, it is not Lan- 
dowska’s aim to mould submis- 
sive pupils according to her 
will; she does not wish them to 
copy her more or less success- 
fully. What she seeks to do, 
is to awaken the individual ac- 
tivity of those about her, to 
work with them on a basis of 
equality. 

At one time Landowska 
lived the life of a prophetess 
and a queen, surrounded by 
enthusiasm and love, in her 
sub - Parisian sanctuary at 
Saint-Leu-la-Foret. Her col- 
lections of invaluable books, 
manuscripts and rare old musi- 
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do not turn to success. 
Although the tragedy of war 
has deprived her of much that 
she loved, it has left her that 
which she prizes most, freedom 
to create in an atmosphere of 
friendship, enthusiasm and 
comprehension of beauty. Wan- 
da Landowska can still smile 
and when sympathetic friends 
mention Saint-Leu, she an- 
swers philosophically: “It is 
nothing, a trifle. What does 
it matter if that house had been 
destroyed, if those books and 
old instruments have perished ? 
—-I give them all up gladly, if 
only evil can be defeated, if 
only people can be happy again 
in this world. What do I mat- 
ter ?>—What do any of us mat- 
ter? —There is something 
greater, more beautiful—and 
that is what matters.” 
Landowska who belongs to 
the world, belongs first of all 


A LANDOWSKA 


“Wanda Landowska’s playing of the harpsichord at Town 
Hall last night reminded one all over again that there is 
nothing in the world like it. There does not exist in the world 
today, nor has there existed in my lifetime, another soloist of 
this or of any other instrument whose work is so dependable, 
so authoritative and so thoroughly satisfactory. From all the 
points of view—historical knowledge, style, taste, understand- 
ing and spontaneous musicality—her renderings of harpsichord 
repertory are, for our epoch, definitive. Criticism is unavail- 
ing against them, has been so, indeed for thirty years.” 


—Virgil Thomson in the New York Herald Tribune 
(Nov. 20, 1944). 


“Mme. Landowska’s erudition, her uncannily fertile imagina- 
tion and masterly technical equipment enabled her to provide 
a series of performances that proved exceptionally convincing 
and revelatory. Each of them evidenced musicianship of the 
highest order, and was above cavil in perfection of detail, 


structural design, rhythmic vitality, phrasing and evenness of 
passagework, Every ornament was carefully and knowingly 
wrought, every registration absolutely appropriate and tasteful, 
in readings that left nothing undone to bring this early music 
across the footlights as close to its original intention as human- 
ly possible.” 


—Noel Straus in The New York Times 
(Nov. 20, 1944). 


“There can be no doubting it. No one in our time, at least 
no one of our time who has been heard here, can play the 
harpsichord as Mme. Landowska plays it. 

“This is an art apart. To this reporter’s mind, it is an art 
almost for Mme. Landowska alone. You can take all your 
technicians and authorities with due respect, wrap them up 
into one, and you won’t have so much as half a Landowska. 
She is the greatest harpsichordist in the world, by far.” 


—Robert Bagar in The New York W orld-Telegram 
(Feb. 23, 1942). 


to the pleiade of great Poles, for she is very definitely a Pole. 
Born and educated in Warsaw, although she has spent half 
of her life outside her native country, she has retained the 
vivid, instinctive manners that only the Polish landscape pro- 
duces. She is usually surrounded by Polish friends and her 
pupils who have come from many nationalities and many 
parts of the world, have always called her by the Polish di- 
minutive for “Mother”—“Mamusia.” Not only has she re- 
vivid, instinctive manners that only the Polish landscape pro- 
but the Polish music of those times as well. Those who at- 
tended her Paris concerts had the good fortune to hear her 
fine programs dedicated to early Polish music, In fact, no 
one who has not heard her play them has ever really gotten 
to know the polonaises of Michal Oginski (1731-1803). She 
has played them frequently since, before crowded foreign 
audiences who have always been deeply stirred by her inter- 
pretation which depicts the pride of undaunted, heroic Poland. 
Under her fingers the polonaises of Oginski tell the world 
the truth of Poland’s national existence. 

_ Among other priceless treasures, among numerous musical 
instruments and bibelots dating back two centuries, as well 
as harpsichords made especially for her by Pleyel, Landowska 
had in her concert room the piano that had belonged to 
Chopin, So dear to the heart of every Pole. This was the piano 
on which the immortal master, who was living in Majorca 
at the time, played his preludes for the first time, not having 
yet received the famous piano given him by Pleyel. 

One of the composers included in the concerts of old Polish 
music arranged by Wanda Landowska in Paris, was Marcin 
Mielczewski, whose Sonata ranks among the priceless treas- 
ures of old Polish music. The manuscript of the Sonata, 
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TWO GERMAN PRISONERS 


by STEFAN LASZKIEWICZ 


Our division had shot down a Messerschmitt 

110. Its crew bailed out, the navigator broke 
his nose and was immediately sent to the hospital. 
The pilot, however, was taken to divisional head- 
quarters, the nearest military authority and the 
nearest place from which we could telephone. 

This first meeting with a German who was a 
prisoner of war has stuck in my memory. At that 
time all Poland was under fire and already experi- 
encing the brutality of the “Herrenvolk,” whose 
planes bombed and machine-gunned Red Cross 
hospitals, refugee columns and even shepherds in 
their fields. It was also the time of the bloodiest 
and most inexorable battles with German forces 
ten times superior to ours. Therefore there were 
already thousands of reasons why we could have 
treated those prisoners cold-bloodedly. 

The prisoner was brought before the divisional 
commander. I was also present. “It’s a good thing 
that you’re here,” said the commander turning to 
me. He had more confidence in my knowledge of 
the German language than I myself did. 

The German was sure of himself and arrogant 
almost as if he were under the influence of some 
narcotic. 

“Heil Hitler!” he shouted from the threshold. 

Our commander remained silent, but I saw by his tightly 
clenched teeth that he was silently arguing with himself and 
that he was speechless with fury. He stared at the prisoner 
with a hard, ruthless look. After a few minutes of uncom- 
fortable silence, a wordless struggle between these two ad- 
versaries, I noticed a flash of terror in the German’s eyes. 
He realized that in this atmosphere of cruelty that he himself 
and his kind had created, he could not expect anything but 
ruthlessness. This fright, however, the instinctive desire for 
life, was overcome. The emotion had made the prisoner’s 
face red. He straightened up like a ramrod. 

“T am ready to die!” 

“Ask this clown,” our commander turned to me, “if he 
doesn’t want to eat anything or have some tea before we 
send him to the rear.” 


No, the German did not want to eat or drink anything. but 
our question had confirmed his supposition that his days were 
numbered. He begged us to let him write some letters. I 
explained to him that he would have plenty of time to write 
later, but he couldn’t understand this, and said he only 
wanted to die immediately for the Fuehrer. 


ik WAS the fifth or sixth of September in 1939. 


These memories were renewed not long ago when I was 
awakened one night in England and asked to serve as trans- 
lator, for the Home Guard had caught a German flyer who 
had parachuted from his damaged plane. The Home Guard 
after trying to talk with him, realized that he knew only two 
expressions in English, “Do not fire,” and “All right.” 


Soldiers and civilians were grouped in the barracks which I 
entered. In the middle of this throng was the German, stuff- 
ing himself with sandwiches and tea. He was still upset and 
excited by his late adventures. but happy to be alive. On 
hearing me speak German, he immediately trusted me and 
assumed an attitude of friendliness toward me. He told me 
at once which airfield he had flown from, the route of his 
flight and how he was shot down by ack-acks. He inquired 
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A Polish officer interrogates a captured German officer. 


whether it was true that German prisoners get the same food 
rations as do British soldiers. He was curious as to what his 
fate would be, especially if and how soon he would be able 
to write his family. 


“They'll be very happy to know that I’m alive,” he said. 
I was wearing a sleeveless fur-lined aviation jacket, for the 
night was cold, but I was bareheaded, so the prisoner, not 
seeing any distinguishing insignia, was sure that he spoke 
to an Englishman. Suddenly, one of my British colleagues 
pulled open my jacket, revealing my Polish aviator’s insigne. 


“Ask him if he knows what this means,” he told me. 


The question was unnecessary. The German paled visibly. 
All of his kind-heartedness and friendliness instantly disap- 
peared. He looked like a criminal caught red-handed. He 
was silent, helpless and frightened. Finally after a while he 
stuttered : 

“I don’t know Poland .. . I was never there’”—his mind 
worked desperately. He remembered that his documents 
would easily disprove that, so he changed his tactics. “Well, 
to be exact I was there, but for a very short time . . .” Sud- 
denly he had a bright idea. 

“Tm only a soldier. Many of us soldiers had a real sym- 
pathy toward Poland. Unfortunately we always had the Ges- 
tapo over us. We of the military hate the Gestapo.” 

He thought that I could influence his future fate, so he 
did all he could to white-wash the entire Luftwaffe, and him- 
self in particular. 

Comparing these two prisoners in my mind I thought that 
narcotics, that work well during blitz warfare, don’t work too 
well over a longer period of time. A stage hero soon peters 
out. Under the Nazi mask, we slowly began to detect an 
ordinary mortal, who stapped believing in his infallible 
Feuhrer. This ordinary mortal did not conceal the fact that 


he considered being a prisoner of war amazing and enviable 
luck. 


Zygmunt A. Piotrowski Contributes 
to American Psychology 


by HALINA CHYBOWSKA, M.A. 


A. Piotrowski has been in the United 

States, he has come to be regarded as a 
respected figure in the field of American 
psychology. An Associate in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Dr. Piotrowski has published several score 
articles in professional scientific journals, 
has read numerous papers before psycholog- 
ical and psychiatric conferences, and has 
worked alone or in collaboration on many 
research projects. He is a member of the 
leading psychological associations in this 
country and is associate editor of The Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly and of the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange. 

His interest in psychology dates back to 
the time when in his native German-occupied 
Poznan on the eve of World War I, he was 
President of the Tomasz Zan Society, a se- 
cret patriotic organization for the self educa- 
tion of high school students, and editor of a 
student publication Mlodziez Sobie (Youth 
for Itself), many of the contributors to which 
later became nationally known Polish writers. 

At Poznan University and the Paris Sor- 
bonne, Dr. Piotrowski studied theory of 
science and modern logic, with psychology 
and sociology as auxiliary spheres of inter- 
est. Awarded a Ph. D. in 1927 for a disser- 
tation on The Concept of Time, he became 
Senior Assistant in the Psychological Insti- 
tute of Poznan University. Here he received 
training in experimental psychology with ac- 
cent on sensory perception. 

In 1929 Dr. Piotrowski won a scholarship 
from the National Culture Fund for special 
studies in educational psychology at Colum- 
bia University. September 1929 found him 
reading a paper on Freudian Causation at 
the Ninth International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held in the United States at Yale 
University. One year later, he was the Pol- 
ish Government’s delegate to the First Inter- 
national Congress of Mental Hygiene, held 
at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Piotrowski had been studying at Co- 
lumbia University for two years when he re- 
ceived an appointment as Psychologist in the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital. In October 1931 he became a mem- 
ber of the Department of Psychiatry, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he is now an Associate in Psy- 
chology—a position carrying with it duties of 
teaching, clinical psychological work and re- 
search. 

Interested in the psychology of the person- 
ality as he had been, it was only natural that 
Dr. Piotrowski’s research should gravitate 
toward the disturbed personality, and psy- 
chopathology or abnormal psychology be- 
come his chief field of interest. 

“Prognosis and diagnosis are very difficult 
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problems in mental disease,” he says. “Count- Some of Dr. Piotrowski's scientific publications. 
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Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Ph.D. 


less attempts have been made to place them 
on a more objective and more valid basis. 
Indeed, the prediction of human events has 
always held a strong attraction for the human 
mind. I also turned in that direction.” 

Seeking the best tool to make valid diag- 
noses and prognoses, Dr. Piotrowski found 
that none was quite so satisfactory as the 
Rorschach method of personality analysis, 
devised by a brilliant Swiss psychiatrist who 
was only 37 when he died in 1922. 

The Rorschach testing material consists 
of ten inkblots, some grayish, some colored, 
which are shown to the subject one at a time 
with a request to tell what he sees in them. 
His responses are recorded verbatim and 
then scored according to many formal cri- 
teria: area (was the response prompted by 
the whole blot, by a detail frequently selected 
for interpretation, by a rare unusual detail 
or by the white space around the blot) ; de- 
terminant (was the response prompted by 
a feeling of movement, by the color of the 
blot, by its shading, by the form alone or by 
a combination of several factors) ; sharpness 
of perception (does the response given fit 
the inkblot or is it of a vague nature) ; con- 
tent (what kind of features—human, animal, 
anatomical, abstract etc.—does the response 
contain). The total number of responses, 
their sequence, the reaction time, the ratio 
of one type of response to another—are all 
highly significant and furnish the skilled psy- 
chologist with a wealth of material about the 
person tested. The blots themselves are not 
conventional forms and are indefinite. Every- 
thing that is definite and exact in the sub- 
ject’s responses derives from himself. Thus 
the subject unwittingly manifests his habit- 
ual and genuine reactions whenever he in- 
terprets the blots. 

The Rorschach method is a complex tech- 
nique that takes several years of experience, 
and a sound knowledge of people and of 
psychological theory to master. When Dr. 
Piotrowski became interested in it, it was 
still relatively unknown and had not been 
completely validated. A few years later, Dr. 
Piotrowski had become a leading Rorschach- 
er. He has contributed a great deal to the 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 
method's validation, widened the sphere of its application and 
strengthened its theoretical and methodological foundation. 

In 1937 Dr. Piotrowski published an article in the Jour- 
nal of Nervous and Mental Disease on “The Rorschach Ink- 
blot Method in Organic Disturbances of the Central Nervous 
System.” This article described an experiment of his in 
which the Rorschach inkblots were shown to 33 patients suf- 
fering from a disturbance of the central nervous system (some 
involving the brain and others of a non-cerebral nature). In 
an effort to contrive a means whereby personality changes 
specifically caused by organic disturbances of the central 
nervous system could be detected, he drew up a list of ten 
so-called Rorschach “signs” (perplexity or distrust of one’s 
ability associated with a quest for reassurance, impotence or 
giving a poor response in spite of recognition of its inade- 
quacy, naming instead of interpreting colors, etc.) and then 
checked each patient’s Rorschach record to see how many of 
these signs it contained. His study showed that if a patient’s 
record has any five or more of these ten abnormal signs, the 
existence of an organic cerebral involvement can be suspected. 

This is an important contribution and particularly helpful 
in difficult differential diagnosis, i.e., in borderline cases 
where clinical evidence fails to furnish conclusive proof of 
the nature of the patient’s illness. Dr. Piotrowski’s diagnostic 
signs are used widely in this country, in both civilian and 
military neuropsychiatric services, as well as abroad, in 
Europe, Canada and South America. In Canada and in the 
Netherlands, careful studies were made to re-examine the 
validity of the diagnostic signs; Dr. Piotrowski’s results were 
confirmed. The “signs” introduced a new technique into the 
Rorschach method, a technique that has been imitated by a 
number of investigators studying similar problems. 

Dr. Piotrowski has become so skilled in the use of the 
Rorschach that he is capable of giving a personality descrip- 
tion and a diagnosis on the basis of the Rorschach record 
alone. With no other knowledge of the patient save his age 
and sex, he can tell from the responses to the ten inkblots 
much about the subject. To quote Dr. Piotrowski, “In expe- 
rienced hands, the method can furnish an estimate of the 
relative intensity and nature of the main psychic forces which 
determine the individual’s action upon the social environ- 
ment; the intellectual level, the mental work habits; voca- 
tional interests; the range and depth of psychological expe- 
riences of which the individual is capable; the degree and 
nature of inhibition which keeps many potentialities unde- 
veloped; the intensity and variety of emotions, of creative 
imagination ; the amount of anxiety and the manner in which 
it is handled; the conscious control over the thought 
processes ; the effect of affectivity upon reasoning ; the degree 
of the modifiability of the individual and the probable direc- 
tion of the anticipated personality changes.” 

Personality description is “relatively simple,” according to 
Dr. Piotrowski. More difficult is the making of a diagnosis. 
But here too Dr. Piotrowski’s astounding knowledge of 
psychopathological principles and his wide experience with all 
types of cases help him out. From the Rorschach record 
alone he is able to tell whether a patient is suffering from 
an organic disturbance of the central nervous system, idio- 
pathic epilepsy, manic depressive psychosis, paranoia, schizo- 
phrenia, neurosis or some other of the more or less serious 
disturbances of the organism. 

Rorschach, a creative and brilliant mind, but a cautious 
writer, said that his method could reveal a person’s poten- 
tialities but that it could not, “except under very favorable 
circumstances,” indicate what a person actually does with his 
potentialities. Dr. Piotrowski was not satisfied with this lim- 
itation and improved the method so that not only the poten- 
tialities but also the actual use made of them can be deduced 
from the Rorschach findings. Dr. Piotrowski’s most original 
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contribution, however, consists in having developed (chiefly 
by deductive reasoning, later confirmed experimentally) a 
way by which an individual's personality in the past, i.e., his 
basic attitude toward life and people maintained in the past, 
can be discovered. 

Dr. Piotrowski has also branched out into prognosis, or 
predicting how the patient will respond to psychoanalysis, to 
other forms of psychotherapy or to the various shock thera- 
pies used in the treatment of schizophrenia. In 1937 Dr. 
Piotrowski received a three-year grant from the Brez Foun- 
dation to conduct long range research in the field of prog- 
nosis in schizophrenia. The New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital under the guidance of its Director, 
Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, was at the time trying out the insu- 
lin shock therapy method of treating schizophrenics. Dr. 
Piotrowski first studied the Rorschach records of 25 patients 
taken before treatment and again after treatment. Analyzing 
the differences between the pre- and the post-treatment 
Rorschach records of the improved and unimproved patients, 
he reached the conclusion that those schizophrenics who later 
became much improved or recovered had as a group func- 
tioned on a higher psychological level before treatment than 
had those who did not improve after treatment. However, 
in order for prognosis to be favorable, the patient also had 
to be disturbed by the fear which resulted from his discovery 
that he was seriously ill. Patients who were not so disturbed 
had a poor prognosis for recovery or improvement, 

To prove the validity of his conclusions, Dr. Piotrowski 
performed an experiment in prognosis on patients afflicted 
with the “living death” of schizophrenia (dementia praecox) 
and about to be treated with the new insulin method. Having 
nothing to go by except the patients’ answers to the Ror- 
schach inkblots, for he never saw the patients nor did he 
have any other knowledge of them, their symptoms or their 
history, Dr. Piotrowski forecast the outcome of treatment 
in each case. Solely on the basis of such a “blind” analysis 
of the pre-treatment Rorschach record, Dr. Piotrowski com- 
mitted himself in writing as to whether the patient would 
improve after treatment and if so, to what extent. Follow- 
ing the termination of treatment, which lasted several months, 
he compared his predictions with the actual outcome of treat- 
ment as determined by staff psychiatrists of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. Dr. Piotrowski’s “blind” pre- 
dictions had been correct in 53 out of 60 cases, a record accu- 
racy of 88%, the highest that has ever been obtained in pre- 
dicting the outcome of treatment of schizophrenics. This 
result is of practical as well as of theoretical significance 
since, unfortunately, not all schizophrenics can be helped by 
treatment. 

Dr. Piotrowski has given a year’s service as psychologist 
in the Rehabilitation Center at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, 
where he worked with problem soldiers, studying the reasons 
for AWOL and other military offenses and trying to deter- 
mine which of the problem soldiers can be restored to full 
service in the U. S. Army. Dr. Piotrowski organized a psy- 
chological department at the Rehabilitation Center, trained 
a staff to do the work, and adapted several psychological 
methods to solve the specific psychological problems pre- 
sented by the problem soldier. 

“That year,” Dr. Piotrowski states, “was one of my most 
satisfying experiences because I had an opportunity to apply 
the results of my scientific research to the solution of prac- 
tical problems of daily living.” And he adds, “The best de- 
velopments in modern experimental psychology could be of 
great aid in the solution of practical problems, particularly 
educational. The methods are ready. All we need is the will 
and persistence to apply them.” Dr. Piotrowski feels very 
strongly on this point, for in addition to being an experiment- 
alist and theorist, he is a man keenly interested in the prob- 
lems of his time and environment. 


“DEAR MOTHER...” 


This is a letter written by the twin brother 
of Bohdan Stachiewicz, whose letter to lus 
mother appeared in the January 4 issue of 
THe Porsu Review. Their mother lives in 
Montreal, Canada, where the two sons had 
brilliant school records before enlisting in the 
Polish Army on their 18th birthday. Julian 
fought in France with the Polish lOth regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen that took part in 
closing the famous Falaise “pocket” in Nor- 
mandy in the late summer of 1944, a feat 
which led to the great Allied breakthrough 
and sweep across France. 


EAR MOTHER: 
D I’m sending you an account of the Battle 


of Falaise in Normandy just as I promised. 
This battle, which has become a symbol of Polish 
deeds, was my war-baptism. 

Our bivouac near Falaise quieted down at about 
ten o'clock, sentries were posted and everybody 
went to sleep. I dreamt of being in Canada again, 
and even remembered the characteristic features 
of the Normandie Roof when suddenly trouble 
started. There was shouting, things started 
whistling through the air, somebody fired a shot. 
and then somebody else followed up. Soon everybody was 
firing away. Someone shouted “Hurray!” and... I sat up 
wide awake, right in the middle of a regular battle. 

Bullets were whistling all around me, hand grenades were 
exploding on the field, a vehicle burned brightly on the road 
from which a terrific: “Hurrah!” came from time to time. 
I put my boots on in a flash, and trying to take as much 
cover as possible, jumped on my tank on top of the turret 
and quickly inside. The gunner was already there, and we 
swung it towards the attacking Germans. 

Without waiting for our commander, we opened up with 
our machine gun, joining the ones already in action. In a 
few minutes, most of our tanks were firing away, and the 
groans rising fron the German positions proved our effect- 
iveness. 

Two hours later, at about five a.m.. it was still pitch-dark 
(the burnt-out lorry was only a heap of ashes), when a fresh 
wave of German infantry came up. We were ready for them 


Heavy Polish tank thrusting forward. Western Front, 1944. 
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A Polish patrol reports. Western Front, 1944. 


this time, and mowed them down in a bitter fight. They 
turned back. but our contact with the Americans was lost. 

We were told by our C. O. over the radio that we were 
cut off from other regiments as well as from our supplies, 
that it was the same with other regiments, which formed 
isolated islands of resistance and fought grimly and effective- 
ly. withholding fierce German attacks. We still had the 
worst ahead of us, and it was decided to save ammunition 
by keeping two of the three squadrons inactive. As we were 
the ones to bear the weight of the assault at night, we camou- 
flaged our tanks in the hedgerows and waited quietly. 

The fun started at 6.30 a.m. We heard a distant rumble 
of tanks, and a minute later our most advanced platoon re- 
ported several Panther tanks followed by infantry and lorries 
about 1,000 yards away, and coming in our direction. We 
had to wait till they approached to about 500 yards, for there 
was no hope of piercing the formidable armor they have at 
a greater distance, since we had only 75 mm. guns. It was 
just a question of waiting and hoping they 
wouldn’t see us first. 

To our despair, they disappeared from 
our view, entering a small valley that lay 
in front of us. We thought we’d lost them 
for good, when suddenly they emerged at 
about 300 yards, coming straight at us. 
It was no use shooting, none of our guns. 
could pierce their front armor no matter 
whether they were 10 or 1,000 feet from 
us. We could only hope they would turn 
a little, exposing their more vulnerable 
sides. 

About'150 yards from us, they did... 
just a trifle, so that they could reach a 
hetter path, more to the right. but it was 
all we wanted. Our tanks fired simulta- 
neously and the next moment the German 
crews were frantically scrambling out, try- 
ing to escape the flames. 

We let them alone. turned our attention 
to the infantry and light trucks and lor- 
ties which stopped dead on the road, see- 
ing what happened. They turned away 


(Please turn to page 15) 


TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO FELL FOR THE FREEDOM OF POLAND 


(Continued from page 3) 

“Ashes of Polish towns, villages, and endless battlefields 
and nameless graves in which rest millions of men, women 
and children who gave their lives for their country testify 
to the fact that never has the faintest shadow of treason or 
wavering selfishness of interests arisen amidst the Polish na- 
tion. No Pole ever doubted the great principles for which the 
whole civilized world is fighting barbarism. Thanks to these 
terrible and heroic efforts, thanks to the sacrifices borne by 
the home country and its brave proud conduct through fight 
and misery, Poland proudly faces the world today, demand- 
ing justice and respect for her rights and as much loyalty 


and honesty in the fulfillment of obligations towards her, as 
she showed and is still showing when called upon to carry 
out her duties towards the common cause. The Polish Gov- 
ernment pays tribute to the dead and martyred, and pro- 
claims the fulfilment of their duties towards Poland and the 
Allies, by the home authorities, the Home Army and all or- 
ganizations associated with them, and calls upon the Polish 
nation to keep the stand that it took in 1939 when its inde- 
pendence and rights were threatened, and when by its will to 
fight for these rights it proved to the whole world that Pol- 
and has the right to a great position in the ranks of the United 
Nations.” 


THE WARTIME ACTIVITY OF THE POLISH RED CROSS 


(Continued from page 5) 
food and clothing parcels, for the development of individual 
organizations serving the needs of the Polish Forces and 
civilian refugees as well as Poles deported into Russia,— 
partly for the purchase of all kind of equipment, ambulances, 
trucks, X-ray units etc., etc. to be shipped from the U. S. to 
England. 

In addition, the Polish American Council made generous 
gifts in kind, such as medicines, vaccines in large quantities, 
5,000 blankets, used and mended clothing of a total value of 
c. $750.000, great quantities of new shoes, books etc., etc. 

Large quantities of clothing, bandages and hospital equip- 
ment have been donated by the Canadian Red Cross. The 
Polish Military Mission in Canada offered clothing valued at 
c. $200,000. the British War Office—clothing and blankets 
worth c. $53,000. Various Polish-American Societies gave 
14 Chevrolet ambulances, and many other donors contributed 
generously to the welfare of Polish soldiers and civilians. 

The above items do not include substantial gifts sent to 
prisoners of war without the mediation of the P.R.C. The 
Polish American Council and the Association of Polish Wo- 
men in America thanks to the initiative of the latter organiza- 
tion’s President, Mrs. Honorata Wolowska, organized and 
conducted an intensive program of regular shipments of par- 
cels to prisoners of war. Gifts received from various national 
Red Cross Organizations during the year 1943 had a total 
value of c. $550,000. 

In New York the P.R.C. made use of the services of the 
Polish Women’s Relief, Inc., a Polish-American Welfare 
Organization, whose President, Mrs. Aniela Strakacz suc- 
ceeded in arranging up to June 1943 shipments of food and 
clothing parcels amounting to c. 26,000, of 11 Ibs. each, for 
Polish prisoners of war. In 1944, the same organization 
packed c. 7,500 special parcels for hospitalized prisoners of 
war. The shipment of these parcels was organized by the 
American Red Cross. Furthermore, the Polish Women’s 
Relief on its own initiative, sent to the P.R.C. in London, 
c. 2,000 parcels, of 5 Ibs each, as a 1944 Christmas gift for 
sick and wounded Polish soldiers hospitalized in the United 
Kingdom. 

The P.R.C. is particularly interested in training Red Cross 
nurses and in creating hospital and life saving brigades. At 
present c. 150 Polish Red Cross nurses are employed in 


military and civilian hospitals in the United Kingdom and 
c. 700 in the Near East, chiefly in the services of the army. 

A voluntary staff of the Hospital Section is paying regular 
visits to sick and wounded soldiers and supplying them with 
books, newspapers, extra medications etc. at the expense of 
the P.R.C. 

A special section of cultural and educational aims supervises 
c. 400 permanent and mobile libraries established for the use 
of Polish Forces in the United Kingdom, the Near East and 
at the front. It also supplies refugee centers with books and 
newspapers. 

The development of events daily involves new problems, 
and their solution demands an increasing financial outlay. 
The liberation of Italy, France, Belgium and Holland and the 
simultaneous liberation of hundreds of thousands of Poles 
deported from their country for compulsory labor in mines, 
factories and on fortification works create such enormous 
needs that all available financial resources will be insufficient 
to meet the most urgent requirements. 

The immediate post-war period will add innumerable tasks 
to the P.R.C. in its attempt to control poverty, sickness and 
epidemics, to rebuild hospitals and sanatoria and to secure 
even the most primitive hygienic conditions all over Poland. 

The program of Polish Red Cross activity in connection 
with the post-war needs of Poland includes: 

1) The acquisition within the shortest possible time of 
large quantities of hospital equipment and supplies (up to 
50,000 beds), special mobile units and ambulances, equipment 
for laboratories, blood banks, disinfectants, medicaments and 
vaccines etc., etc., in short, everything essential for the rees- 
tablishment and control of public health. 

2) The maintenance and extension of cooperation with re- 
lated organizations both at home and abroad, and with in- 
terested military and civilian authorities for the purpose of 
coordinating activities and standardizing methods of work 
in order to create conditions for the physical and moral wel- 
fare of a population decimated and exhausted by war. 

3) The organization of a wide network of Red Cross 
branches in liberated Poland as executive agencies, the es- 
tablishment of educational centers for training nurses, hos- 
pital personnel and social workers in order to achieve speed- 
iest results. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND’S UNION WITH THE SEA 


(Continued from page 7) 

“Today we are going to meet you, the land that is our 
mother,’ cry our countrymen of Torun and Puck, greeting 
Polish flags for the first time in their lives, We honor these 
knights, these farmers and fishermen of Pomorze. More 
than a century and a half ago, their lands were overrun by 
the Germans, but they never let their inexorable foe change 
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these lands into the same sort of Slavonic cemetery as those 
along the Elbe and Oder have become. Thanks only to them 
and to their indomitable courage that the land of the Pomorze 
voivodship has been saved until such a time when Poland 
has once again become free and the crimes of the partitions 
have been rectified. Soon our brothers of Pomorze will help 
us rebuild our Motherland .. .” 


REBELLION AND ESCAPE FROM TREBLINKA DEATH CAMP 


(Continued from page 6) 
ters of the situation, but within a short time pursuit got under 
way from every direction, from Malkinia, Kosowa and from 
the Treblinka Penal Camp. When they saw the fires and 
heard the shooting, they sent help immediately. 

Running straight ahead as fast as I could, I suddenly heard 
the command: “Halt!” right behind me, just as I thought I 
was safe. By then I was terribly tired but, nevertheless, I in- 
creased my speed. The woods were just ahead of me, just a 
few jumps away. I strained all my will-power to keep going. 
The pursuer was gaining and I heard his running feet close 
behind me. 

Then I heard a shot and in the same instant felt a severe 
pain in my left shoulder blade. I turned around and saw a 


guard from the Treblinka Penal Camp. He again aimed his 
pistol at me. I knew about firearms and I noticed that the 
weapon had jammed. I took advantage of this and intention- 
ally slowed down pulling the axe out of my belt. The guard, 
a Ukrainian, ran up to me yelling, in the Ukrainian language: 
“Halt or Pll shoot!” I came up close to him and hit him 
savagely with my axe across the left side of his chest. He col- 
lapsed at my feet with a vile oath. 

I was free and ran into the woods. After penetrating a 
little deeper into the thicket, I sat down among the bushes. 
From the distance I heard a lot of shooting. Believe it or not, 
the bullet did not wound me. It went through all of my cloth- 
ing and stopped at my shoulder leaving a mark. I was alone, 
resting. 


a aaĖŮŮĖŐ——_—__—_— 


THE MUSIC OF WANDA LANDOWSKA 


(Continued from page 9) $ 
which was discovered by Landowska, was in the collection 
of the Bibliothėque Nationale, in Paris. She writes about the 
Sonata as follows: “. . . Its aristocratic, feminine line, in the 
midst of a storm of vigorous robust rhythms that grow more 
and more marked, gives a contrasting touch of refinement. 
The motif of the Mazurka, of popular origin, is certainly the 
most beautiful of all the dances which Mielezewski has woven 
into his sonata. The spirit that characterizes the construction 
of Mielczewski’s piece—two violins symbolizing chamber 
music and alternating with a small ensemble which accom- 
panies the ballet—tells us immediately how to arrange and 
present the sonorities of the work . . . An instrumental ballet 


rather than a sonata by Marcin Mielczewski was the real 
hidden treasure it was my privilege to discover.” 

It is difficult in a few sentences to convey the high quality 
of the elaborations made by Wanda Landowska on popular 
songs taken from Polish folklore, so unlimited in its wealth. 

“Looking at Wanda Landowska, still youthful, small and 
slender in her close-fitting white dress which contrasted with 
her black hair, seeing her still smiling the same smile, which 
she bestows on the public as she enters on the stage—one 
forgets daily anxieties, and disappointments and one under- 
stands that the only important things are those that will re- 
main indestructible. Everything will pass away. Robust art 
alone will know eternity.” 


“DEAR MOTHER...” 


(Continued from page 13) 
and drove into the fields but we promptly put an end to 
their escape. 

Waiting for the approaching tanks to come up from the 
valley seemed like ages . . . Finally the first appeared behind 
the bushes and trees. We saw the unusually wide tracks . . . 
it was a German Panther! It was coming a bit on our right 
and then the second one appeared. We stared in amazement. 
It was an American Sherman! But what did it mean? 

It was soon very clear to us. Behind the Sherman came 
many more Panthers. They were leading him as a prisoner! 
Behind them, as usual, appeared a mass of infantry. The 
Germans seemed so intent on watching their captives, that 
they gave little attention to the scene around them. To the 
burning tanks, smashed trucks and dismembered bodies of 
their army, who testified to the fearful fight that raged here 
a few hours ago. They probably thought it was the work 
of Spitfires, and it certainly looked like an R.A.F. job! At the 
same time I heard the voice of our commander in my ear- 
phones: “Well, boys, show these the way to the 
Fatherland !” 

We fired, aiming at the side fo the first tank. Three shots 
in less than fifteen seconds, and out came the S.S. crew, 
frantically trying to escape from their doomed tank. We fin- 
ished them off with machine-guns. 

The fiercest attack was coming. Hundreds of German 
Panthers and Tigers, mortars, and machine-guns came in 
waves, their guns pointing straight at us, firing long bursts 
into us—infantry behind . .. A rain of fire, terrific explosions, 
bursting grenades—a life and death struggle raged anew. 

While every soldier was engaged in heavy fighting, during 
a violent German attack, German prisoners snatched the op- 
portunity to murder a dozen of our wounded, including a 
chaplain who tried to defend them. Though beaten and 
routed, they were still the same inhuman gang so well known 
in Poland and the other occupied countries, but this time they 
paid heavily for it—and at the hands of the very people they 
had tried so hard to annihilate. 
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Eager for revenge we fought frantically, losing all notion 
of time. I was dead tired, but one thought dominated my 
blurred mind—to hold out. The fearful nervous tension 
stimulated my energy and my spirits. I had never felt so 
strongly that I was a Pole, coming from good warrior’s stock, 
that I had come here to fight on alien soil, as a volunteer for 
the liberation of my distant, but beloved country. I certainly 
will not give up. I kept thinking, no matter what happens, 
I will fight like all of us in the face of anything, 

Several hours later, when the battle was over we all won- 
dered how we had survived eighteen hours of such hell! 
We had practically no more ammunition, but shattered Ger- 
man tanks were burning all around us, thousands of Germans 
were killed, and a long column of prisoners had been lined 
up, including a general and many officers. The arrogant gen- 
eral shrank in fury, blinking at the Polish Eagle. Hadn’t he 
been told for the last four years that now there was no such 
country as Poland and that never again would it exist? 
“You'll see in the next few hours who'll be the prisoner 
here !”” he said insolently. He was the commander of the attack- 
ing corps, and he knew that they still had plenty of equip- 
ment left to break through. What he did not know was that 
his tanks and infantry were being steadily wiped out by the 
surrounded and seemingly beaten “damned Poles.” 

At dawn we heard with joy our C. O. telling us over the 
radio that our efforts have been crowned with success—our 
gallantry had turned the tide of the battle. The German posi- 
tions were broken! In defending Chambois we had borne the 
major part of it. 

A feeling of pride and relief overwhelmed us. Only now 
did we realize how exhausted and weary we were. 

The next day the Canadians moved up, shaking their heads 
at the terrible scenes of devastation and death. Their com- 
ment was terse: “Those Poles, eh !—What a job!” 

The battle of Chambois has become the crowning highlight 
among the many Polish deeds of valor. 

A few days later we were speeding towards Germany, 

—JULIAN. 


Letter sent by former Polish Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk 
to the London "Daily Herald” of February 14, 1945, denying 
that the Crimea decisions regarding Poland were based on 


his suggestions 


“Your Diplomatic Correspondent asserts that the ‘Crimea Plan’ 
concerning Poland is based on my suggestions. In this connection 
I should like to state as follows: I have on many occasions made 
my views on the settlement of the Polish-Soviet relations publicly 
known. The essential aspects of the Polish problem are twofold: 
the question of frontiers and the question of government. These 
are starting points of all considerations aiming at securing Poland’s 


freedom and independence. 


“On the frontier question I maintain the view that the three 
great powers should share responsibility in the frontier settlement 
in which Poland should also participate. I also maintain the view 
that by such settlement the frontiers of Poland in the East as well 
as in the West and North should be fixed simultaneously. Moreover, 


I have always held that at least Lwow should remain within Poland. 


“On the second subject—the question of government—I have 
pronounced myself in public in favor of convening a round-table 


conference of all leaders of the Polish Underground in Warsaw, 
and of basing the government in Poland on all democratic elements 


and guaranteeing to such government the means of unhampered 
action. I have never suggested that this should be accomplished 
by the broadening and the reorganization of the so-called Provi- 


sional Government in Lublin. 


“One cannot assert, therefore, that the Crimea Plan concerning 
Poland, both on the subject of frontiers and on the subject of a 


new government in Poland, was based on my suggestions.” 


